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ILLUSTRATION EXHIBITION 



The Detroit Institute of Arts 
since last summer has been arrang- 
ing an exhibition of original illus- 
trations chiefly by Americans. Only 
the most artistic work has been in- 
vited, confined practically to con- 
temporaries. France, England and 
Denmark are represented besides 
America. 

The Carnegie Institute has most 
generously loaned original draw- 
ings from its Permanent Collection. 
These include some of the older men, 
thus showing the prototype for the 
more modem. There are three illus- 
trations by Robert Blum including 
the "Japanese Bird with Habatshi." 
This shows the Japanese influence 
that came in about the middle of 
the last century and very definitely 
added momentum to the progress of 
iUustration. Winslow Homer is 
represented by two of his Civil War 
subjects. He is one of the most 
truly national of all American art- 
ists. Frederick Remington portrays 
the spirit of the great West. Irving 
Wiles is one of the "old school." 
Albert Stemer's "Illustration for 
Fenwick's Career" is by one of the 
solid artists who even today is 
ranked with the best in lithography. 

Charles Robinson, so well known 
in England, has permitted Detroit 
to see his decorative pictures of 
plant and animal life and grotesques. 
Arthur Rackham's naive concep- 
tions, so powerful in line, will add 
materially to the collection. Boutet 
DeMonvel's "Jeanne d' Arc Series" 



are well known to all. He has done 
these in mural painting as well as 
for book illustrations, and in such 
work stands among the greatest. 
Edwin A. Abbey, C. D. Gibson, 
Maxfield Parrish, Jessie, W. Smith 
and Howard Pyle are other well 
known artists to be represented. 
All these illustrations were included 
in a temporary exhibition recently 
shown at the Carnegie Institute. 

Friends have contributed their 
own illustrations. Among them are 
the two of fairy tale subjects by 
Edmund Dulac, one of the greatest 
of all the moderns. These are loaned 
by the courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. 
James G. Heaslet. 

Tony Sarg has gained a wide repu- 
tation for his newspaper and maga- 
zine cartoons, especially of political 
life. Of late he has branched out 
into theatrical spheres. His marion- 
ette theatre performing the "Rose 
and the Ring" and "Rip van 
Winkle" has delighted old and 
young. His latest departure is in 
animated shadowgraphs of primi- 
tive humanity in the days when 
cave men and dinosaurs were roam- 
ing the earth. His "Irvin S. Cobb" 
ascending to heaven with wings and 
halo, playing on the golden harp is 
typical. 

The exhibit has been assembled 
from different parts of the country 
and abroad to show the best and 
most typical, not merely a compre- 
hensive and large number of uneven 
quality. R. P. 



